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Supplement to The New York Times Mid-Week Pictorial, December 30, 1916. Painted by G. Hillyard Swinstead, R. I. 


“The White Comrade” 


“Lo, I Am with you Alway!” 
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Propaganda on Newspaper Wrappers 


many propagandists of Kultur 

have almost as free a hand there 
as they have in neutral America—sensi- 
tive and alert, however, to the Italian 
temperament. Therefore, it happens 
that certain booksellers of Naples, 
Rome, and Milan, who are more or less 
under the control of the publishing 
houses of Leipsic, Munich, and Berlin 
are sending books to their customers in 
wrappers, which, at first sight, appear 
to be cast-off Italian newspapers. On 
examination these wrappers are found 
to contain “A Frank and Honest 
Statement of Germany’s Position by the 
Illustrious Niessen Detters of Bonn to 
the Italians.” The writer informs Ital- 
ians that Germany understands their 
case exactly; she sympathizes with 
their political ambitions, which might 
have been amicably adjusted with Aus- 
tria had she not been hypnotized by 
England. Germany “nourishes no 
hatred against France” nor against 
“the miserable Russian people.” No, 
“ German indignation is exclusively di- 
rected against the unworthy hypocrasy 
of England; against the cowardice of a 
great nation which attacks an adver- 
sary already forced to fight on three 
fronts; against the mercenary baseness 
which consists in filling the world with 
lies.’ More of the same sort; then 
comes the end: “ Believe me, ye Ital- 
ians; if England tomorrow cherished 
designs on your fleet, she would cer- 
tainly find a mantle of hypocrisy. But 
Clio stands erect and dumb and serious 
while she writes on the eternal book of 
history one name alone, that of the 
guilty nation, the name of England.” 
A member of a well-known noble family 
of Florence had, on his request, received 
thousands of these leaflets “for distri- 
pution among the soldiers at the front.” 
ne of his letters was intercepted by 
‘he authorities and he was asked to 
explain. He said that by rolling the 
leaflets very tight and dipping the roll 
in a composition of fat and pitch ex- 
cellent tapers were made which would 
burn for five minutes—long enough to 
make a soldier a cup of coffee. “ This,” 
he ddded, “is the way I distribute the 
leaflets at the front, and I can use all 
that the booksellers will send me.” 


A S [TALY is not at war with Ger- 


Prospective Teutonic Exhaustion 


Iq OW soon the central empires will 


become exhausted is the question 

uppermost in the minds of the 
leaders of the Entente, and Count Tisza 
in his speech before the Hungarian 
Chamber on Dec. 7 finds in their faith 
in the exhaustion theory the reason why 
they have not yet been “ inoculated with 
the longing for peace and with cons- 
ciousness of the nec*ssity of peace.” 
He proceeds: 


We can, I think, State the situation by 
saying that the objective preliminary 
conditions of peace already exist, and 
have existed ever since the moment 
when our enemies abandoned their ag- 
uressive schemes of conquest against us. 
Vyut the subjective preliminary condi- 
tions do not vet exist in the enemy's 

imp. At the beginning they were 
luvking because our enemies thought 
that they could easily carry out their 
schemes of conquest. They were lacking 
jacer on because new factors constantly 

‘reared upon which they based their 

res--Italy’s intervention, the hope of 

cmonia’s intervention, the hope that 
ti: Dardanelles would fall, and so on. 
Now they are staking their last hope 
Joon the possibility of our exhaustion. 
*n face of this we must all make lain 
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the truth that there is not a single 
member of the Hungarian people who 
wanis to conclude peace before we have 
created the conditions of a respectable 
peace securing our safety and our 
future. 





A Posthumous Message 

N ORDER to protect the secrecy of 

| military movements most of the 
“ soldiers’ letters” are published 
anonymously. Here is one that is not. 
It was found on the body of Lieutenant 
Chatanay of Lyons, addressed to his 
wife, marked “S. M.” (Service Mili- 


taire,) and reads: 


“T write this letter because one never 
knows what may happen. If you get it, 
it will mean that France has wanted all 
I could give her. Don’t mourn for me, 
for I shall have died happy. The only 
thing I worry about is the position you 
will be in with the children. But as 
for bringing up the girls I am not 
anxious. You will manage as well as 
I could have done. Kiss them for me, 
and tell them that their father has gone 
on a long journey ane did not forget 
them. 

“There will also be another baby 
whom I shalivot know. If it is a boy, 
I should like him to be a doctor, unless, 
of course, after this war France should 
still be in need of officers. Tel! him 
when he is old enough to understand 
that his father gave his life that his 
country might be greater and stronger. 
I think I have told you all the essential 
things. Promise not to bear any 
grudge to France if she takes me. I 
hope we shall meet again some day. 
My poor darling, I haven’t even ad 
time to think much about our love 
great and strong though it be. 


“ Good-bye, the long good-bye. Be 
brave.— “Tat ean. 


Stars and Armlets 


HE military manhood of Great 
Britain is by this time practically 
all counted through the process of 

registration completed some months 
ago; before long it will be all starred 
or armleted. Those receiving armlets 
belong to the army reserve. The proc 
ess which ends in the stamping of a 
star indicates that its wearer, while of 
military age and condition, is, never- 
theless, unavailable for the army be- 
cause he is engaged in some trade or 
occupation, such as the making of mu- 
nitions or agriculture, that is indis- 
pensable for the support of his country. 
Lord Selborne, in an address to a meet- 
ing of farmers in Winchester Guildhall 
on Dec. 12, described the process 
whereby doubts about the starring of a 
man might be resolved: 

If the recruiting officer thought a man 
had been improperly starred he shovl4 
bring the case before the local tribunal, 
and in the case of a man who ought to 
have been starred not being starred. 
either the man himself or his emplover 
might bring the case before the local 
tribunal. If the recruiting officer be- 
lieved that the case was genuine the 
tribunal would merely have to recister 
the decision and the man would be 
treated as starred. If the recruiting 
officer disputed the case it would be 
heard before the local tribunal and the 
decision would rest with the central 
tribunal, over whom Lord Sydenham 
presided. The men who had _ been 
starred, and about whom no dispute 
could arise, had not been canvassed, 
and would have no armlet given them. 





French Dogs and German Dogs 


N FRANCE sheepdogs are being 
| trained to ambulance and patrol 
work; in Germany the “ police 
dog” is taught to guard British prison- 
ers at Wittenberg. (The latter has 
been denied, but we now have an offi- 
cial report on the subject.) Five breeds 
are employed in France, the Malinois, 
Gronendael, Bar Rouge, Briare, and the 
Berger Allemand. In ambulance work 
they perform much the same duties as 
St. Bernards. They find the wounded 
between the trenches, just as the dogs 


of the Aips find stranded travelers. In 
patrol work they carry messages from 
advanced posts to headquarters. This 
story is told of a Bar Rouge named 
Fanfare: As he dodged in and out 
among the trenches on his way to the 
rear his forcleg was shattered by shrap- 
nel. He limped along on three legs 
and then, having been fixed up by the 
surgeon at headquarters, insisted on re- 
turning to the front patrol who had 
originally sent him back—a distance of 
four miles. He accomplished the jour- 
ney in safety, for the next day he came 
to headquarters with another message. 

Ambassador Gerard at Berlin has 
delivered to the American Ambassador 
at London for presentation to the 
British Foreign Office a report on the 
conditions at Wittenberg. Among other 
things, Mr. Gerard writes: 

“Many of the prisoners complained 
that dogs were brought in by German 
soldiers on duty at night and that in 
certain cases the prisoners had had 
their clothes torn by these dogs. I 
asked the authorities whether they con- 
sidered these dogs necessary to the 
preservation of order, saying that at 
no other camps had I seen dogs used 
for this purpose, and they informed me 
that they considered it absolutely neces- 
sary and that the dogs were needed to 
protect the German soldiers on duty. I 
was shown half a dozen of these dogs 
which are of the usual type of police 
dog.” 


An Offensive—Then Peace 
A PARTICULARLY well-informed 


person writes from Lausanne 

that the Germans are preparing 
for a great offensive movement toward 
Calais in January, and that if this fails 
they will invite the good offices of the 
Pope ard President Wilson to interro- 
gate the Quadruple Alliance regarding 
terms of peace. Our informant de- 
clares that the Franco-British offensive 
in September gave the German General 
Staff grave concern, and that for three 
days they kept a fleet of motor cars 
concentrated back of the line in the 
Champagne fearing every moment that 
the Eng'tish would capture the railway 
junction at Lens and threaten Lille and 
thereby force a retreat from the lines 
fed from these railway centres. They 
learned this lesson, however: The 
French 75’s were inadequate in'destroy- 
ing trenches and barbed wire entangle- 
ments. Hence, the German prelimin- 
ary bombardment of the Allies posi- 
tions in January will be conducted with 
guns of heavier calibre. Two facts 
seem to bear out the foregoing: The 
railwavs leading to Switzerland have 
been closed. as has always happened 
when large bodies of troops were to be 
moved, and the Krupp works are toil- 
ing at extraordinary pressure on long- 
range naval guns and howitzers of 
larze calibre. ‘ 


New Work for Lloyd George 


HEN the war began the general 
W provider for the British Army 


was the Ordnance Department. 
It furnished everything from uniforms 
and camp kettles to artillery and barbed 
wire. It examincd inventions and 
made tests. Now its great plants at 
Woolwich and Shoeburyness and all its 
various bureaus have been separated 
from the jurisdiction of the Army 
Council and the institution itself has 
become one of the civil departments of 
State. Thus Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Minister of Munitions, will henceforth 
relieve the Master General of Ordnance 
of his responsibilities. This is a re- 
turn to the system which obtained up 
to the time of the Crimean War, when 
the Master General was a political of- 
ficial of cabinet rank independent of 
the War Office. The excuse for the 
present change is said to lie in the fact 
that providing a great army in a great 
war is a matter for efficient business 


men and not for military strategists. 
Mr. Lloyd George, however, wil not 
assume the title of Master General of 
Ordnance. 


British Ships in Mesopotamia 

HE fact that the British Navy has 
| played an important part in the 

battles of the invading Anglo- 
Irdian Army in Mesopotamia is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the Tigris 
and the Euphrates as far as Amara and 
Nasariyeh respectively, are of great 
depth. Up to these points the Clio and 
her sister ships, Odin and Espiegle, 
battle sloops, have done effective work. 
but sandbars then become frequent, and 
the vessels which are now giving assist- 
ance are steam launches armed with 
guns, flat-bottomed Irrawaddy steam- 
ers with side paddles, “ makelas,” a 
local sailing vessel, and “ bellums,” a 
long, narrow, canoe-shaped boat for the 
transport of troops, and barges for 
animals. 


Should the Clergy Enlist 

N FRANCE there are said to be 

| some 20,000 priests with the army; 

in Italy 30,000. ~All of the latter, 
Whether acting as chaplains or soldiers 
have received special instructions from 
the Pope to care for the spiritual wel- 
fare of their lay comrades. The Catho- 
lic Church, while condemning war in 
the abstract, recognizes the functions 
ef patriotism in the concrete. The 
Church of England has not yet been 
able to settle the question, but the 
sishop of Carlisle in a recent pastoral 
letter has some outspoken words on 
the subject Ile contends trat to 
“maintain that what is wrong for a 
Christian layman to do is wrong for a 
clergymen seems to run perilously near 
to the brink of professional morality,” 
and adds: 

“ And if in our diocese there are any 
clergy who, having first made due pro- 
vision for the care of their parishes. 
feel solemnly bound in honor to enlist, 
I cannot sce my way to forbid their act- 
ing on the sacred dictates of conscience, 
nor sha!] I deem them disloyal to their 
ordination vows if they do enlist. And 
I know that in thus deciding I am 
adopting the conviction of some of the 
best, wisest. and most spiritually 
minded members of the Episeopal— 
though not, indeed, of the majority.” 





Germany’s Resources 

N the passate of Imperial Chancel 

lor von Rethman Hollweg’s speech 

this month to the Reichstae which 
deals with Germany’s economic re- 
sources, he answers with a comnarison 
of what had heen predicted before the 
war and what was then actually true of 
German industries and finances the 
prophecies of speedy dissolution made 
by her enemies: 

Perhaps it is interesting to compare 
the present conditions with the views of 
the economic effects of the war which 
people formed before the war. The 
Socialist lender, August Bebel, discussed 
the subject fully at Jena in 1906. He 
then predicted that soon uafier the out- 
break of war the lives of isundreds of 
thousinds of small workers and traders 
would be ruined, that all factories ex- 
cept those producing war materials 
would he closed, and that there would 
be unemployment and famine every- 
where. [Herr Liebknecht—‘* And revo- 
lution."". Loud Inushter.] It was not 
only Bebel who predicted such canse- 
quences, for many of us shared his 
fears. Today, after sixteen months of 
war, it is clear that we underestimated 
our own economic strength. 








The White Comrade 


G. Hillyard Swinstead’s painting 
“The White Comrade,” shown at the 
Kaightbridge exhibition of war pictures 
in London, has attracted considerable 
attention. The symbolism of the can- 
vas is international in scope. A re- 
praduction of the picture forms the 
special supplement in connection with 
this issue of the Mid-Week Pictorial. 
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British at Suvla Bay Whence They Have Been Withdrawn 





In the struggle for the Sari Bair crest at Gallipoli the English troops were held for a time behind 
this cliff. In the recent withdrawal from the region the Allies, it is announced, lost only three men. 
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A troopship hit by a torpedo 





returning to port for repairs. 
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Where cattle are converted into beef aboard a transport. 


A destroyer acting as escort 
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Soldiers awaiting the order to board a troopship at Marseilles. 
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The Lancer 








By Joseph H. Odell. 


1915 has come to 
an end at last!” 
Except for the 
few who have 
made sudden and 
unexpected prof- 
its through the 
war - boomed 
branches of 
trade, such is the 
universal feeling. 
Of all the years chronicled in history 
none has been more confused and con- 
fusing, none has been more charged 
with menace to the normal interests 
of civilization. We have had to think 
in terms of devastation and death; 
age-long standards of judgment have 
become obsolete; few things, even 
among those counted as the everlast- 
ing verities, but have lost their equi- 
librium and are now among the 
débris of ravished nations, shattered 
treaties, outraged honor, and tattered 
self-respect. And our verbally bar- 
ricaded neutrality, so eloquent and 
euphonious in the assertion of our 
rights, has signally failed to save us 
from some of the evil effects of the 
hurricane of horror that is filling 
Europe and Asia with fear, and pain, 
‘and shame. Who dare speak with 
confidence about anything, foreign or 
domestic? The prophets are dead, 
and only the fools chatter. No one 
can tell what may break out in Con- 
gress, what platforms and persons 
the party conventions will thrust upon 
the country, what qualities and char- 
acteristics of our national life will 
soon be called into the foreground, 
what part America may suddenly 
have to play on the stage of the uni- 
verse, how irrevocably we have been 
committed to. new policies and doc- 
trines. So, although we turn our 
backs on 1915 with a sigh of relief, 
we face 1916 with a poignant anxiety. 


* sd a a s 


T K GOD that 





now agitating thoughtful minds 

at home, If it took the immi- 
nent peril of lost empire to rouse 
Great Britain to adequate voluntary 
service, how shall we raise even our 
modest military quota with our pres- 
ent incentives? What place is Can- 
ada—a part of the British Empire— 


H are some of the questions 


to have in the President’s Pan-Amer- 
icanism under the covering clause of 
the Monroe Doctrine? Why, after its 
buffetings of the past few years, is 
steel to be taxed just as the industry 
is about to play a tremendous réle in 
national and international reconstruc- 
tion, and intoxicating liquors are to 
bear no additional burden of taxation 
when fully half of the nation is opposed 
to their manufacture and sale? Grant- 
ed that we are able to control the 
mendacious activities of alien anar- 
chists, how shall we go about the more 
positive work of assimilating them in 
a genuine nationality, or must we fail 
forever to create a truly homogeneous 
nation? If the industries now under 





Government control in the warring 
nations become permanent provinces 
of those Governments, what effect will 
it have upon us—must we follow suit? 
Can we expect to retain the markets 
we win during the parenthesis of war 
if we maintain an attitude of isolation 
by refusing to make European alli- 
ances? When the demand for labor in 
Europe shuts off our inflow of immi- 
grants for at least two decades fol- 
lowing the cessation of hostilities, 
where and how shall we find the com- 
mon laborers so necessary to support 
our prospective industrial expansion? 


NE of the reassuring things in 
O these tumultuous days is the 
manner in which the heads of 

our foremost educational institutions 
are keeping their poise. Never be- 
fore in the history of the country 
have the colleges and universities been 
in the control of such wise and prac- 
tical men. For instance, when have we 
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known the four historic universities of 
the East to have at one and the same 
time such Presidential incumbents as 
Lowell, Butler, Hadley, and Hibben— 
men progressive but conservative, schol- 
arly but eminently sane, capable edu- 
cators but trusted advisers in national 
affairs? They have spoken rarely and 
written restrainedly of late, but every 
word has been weighed, its possible and 
probable effect carefully calculated, 
and they have never lost the sense of 
responsibility for their immediate 
wards or for the larger constituency 
that looks to them for guidance. With- 
in a generation the youths who are 
row within the walls of our five hun- 
dred colleges will be the determining 
factors and the controlling forces of 
our national life—political, industrial, 
and moral. We may therefore be pro- 
foundly grateful that the influences 
now shaping their habits of thought are 
neither mere musty scholastics nor pas- 
sionate visionaries, but calm, alert, 
matured and tested men of affairs. 


* . * * 


F all the men most conspicuously 
at sea the stock speculator 
seems to be more hopeless and 

helpless than any of the others. The 
market becomes feverishly active just 
when he expects it to be sluggish, and 
it sags away and settles into an im- 
perturbable calm when there is every 
apparent reason for it to soar. When 
the latest statement of the unfilled 
tonnage of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration jumped to over 1,000,000 tons 
—far beyond the greatest guess—Steel 
common proceeded immediately to sink, 
in spite, too, of the fact that every one 
who was supposed to know averred that 
the figures spelled a coming dividend. 
It is only another proof that events of 
an abnormal nature have come so thick 
and fast that men dare not trust their 
own inductions or deductions. The brain 
cannot be catapulted across thousands 
of miles of space on invisible currents, 
be rolled under terrific Juggernauts, be 
volleyed over war-riven continents, be 
pinnacled on pyramids of international 
loans be asked to count armies of mill- 
ions of moving men, be required to re- 
learn the geography of earth every 
morning, be expected to read Wilson, 
Bryan, Roosevelt, and Mrs. Catt each 
day, and then hope to keep neutral. 
If this period does not bring forth the 
greatest epic poem ever written it will 
be because old Dame Nature cannot pro- 
duce a poet as big as Homer, Dante, 
and Milton rolled into one. And I 
doubt whether she can. 
JOSEPH H. ODELL. 



































PRESIDENT ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY 


Of Yale University. 


ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL, 
President of Harvard University. 


PRESIDENT JOHN GRIER HIBBEN 
Of Princeton University. 
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NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
President of Columbia University. 
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French, Russian, German When the Alarm Sounds! 


A charge of the Cossack cavalry in battle. 


French infantry charging a German trench with leveled bayonets, 
(Photos © by Underwooa ¢ Underwood.) 


The alarm in a German reserve artillery position brings the men post-haste each to his own assigned post. 
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In Germany’s North Sea Gibraltar—Heligoland 
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A central point in Heligoland. 


This village and a lighthouse crown the island, which is a rock 200 feet high. 
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One of Heligoland’s narrow thoroughfares. 


The island belonged to Great Britain until 1890, when Germany acquired it. 
(Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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The Yellow Man’s Home as the White Man’s Prison 
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The principal street in Harbin, where the Russians keep the Austrians captured at Przemysl. 
(Photo © Universal Press Syndicate.) 
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These German sailors are prisoners of war in Japan. 
‘Photo from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Fighting Never Ceases on the Western Front 
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The arsenal at Metz, Germany’s Lorraine stronghold, lost by France (Medem 


é ; 5, | . : : 
as a result of the Franco-Prussian war. The city is reported to & i rd fee | Photo 
have been bombarded several times recently by French aeroplanes. 8 F ti ; a 36 my | Service.) 
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bx, 
Belgian troops leaving a communication trench in the Above are German soldiers, wounded in the 
terrific struggle around Arras to charge a German position. fighting at Arras, on the way to the hospital. 


(Photos © Underwood 4 Underwood. ) 
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Egypt as a Possible 


Theatre in 


the War. 


Germans in the Balkans, the holding of 
Egypt becomes of paramount impor- 
tance. 

Whether a bluff or not, the Teu- 
tonic press appears to look forward to 
a German-Turkish offensive against 
Egypt as a certainty. Dr. Ewald 
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ALEPPQeijand discipline, neither Syria nor Egypt 


Banse, in writing recently for the Ham- 
— Nachrichten, declared that, as the 
Turks at Gallipoli had shown what they 
could do when under German officers 


could henceforth be denied them. 

The Germans hope much from the na- 
tive population of Egypt—a population 
composed of peaceful agricuiturists; 
“but when once an agitation starts,” 
according to Baron Slatin Pasha, “ any- 
thing becomes possible.” But the 
“ fellah ” has learned much in the cent- 
uries that his country has been gov- 
erned from abroad. In succession, he 
has been lashed and robbed until now 
he finds himself, under British rule, 
protected not only in his life and prop 
erty, but even in his religion. That is 
why the “jihad” launched by the Sul- 
tan of Turkey and proclaimed by his 
Khalif a year ago made little impres- 
sion on the “ fellah” of Egypt. 


Now, as to the geography: Although 
by a direct line through the Levant 
Suez is only 700 miles almost due south 
from Constantinople, the route across 
‘the desert by rail and caravan trail is 
over 1,200 miles. As far as Aleppo, 
about half way between, where the now 
completed Anatolian Railway forms a 
junction with the Bagdad Railway go- 
ing east and the Hejaz Railway going 
south to Medina in Arabia, troops could 
be transported without great trouble, 
provided sufficient rolling stock were 
employed. s 

From Aleppo the Hejaz Railway runs 
parallel to the coast at an average dis- 
tance of sixty miles, passing through 
Damascus and pierced by branches from 
the Ports of Tripoli, Beirut, Haifa, and 
now probably from Jaffa. It then con- 
tinues its course parallel to the Suez 
Canal at an average distance of 225 
miles. 

On the map the Hejaz appears like 








ERSONS WHO HAVE RECENTLY 
returned from Egypt, particularly 
military men, are confident in the 

invulnerability of the country from at- 
tack. They principally repose their 
faith in the elaborate line of fortifica- 
tions, which, facing the desert east- 
ward from the Suez Canal, actually 
sweep the horizon with their telescopes, 
if not with their guns, while to imag- 
ine an attack from any other direction 
is impossible, as the enemy has no navy 
available to support a landing either 
on the Mediterranean or Red Sea coast. 

It is said, therefore, that the stories 
now circulated in Germanic and Turk- 
ish quarters about a great expedition 
being prepared for the invasion af 
Egypt is a mere bluff, intended to 
divert the forces and energy of the 
Allies from other points. But against 
this complacent conclusion three consid- 
erations have to be taken into account: 
the fact that the canal was actually 
attacked early in the present year, what 
the canal means to the British Empire, 
and what it would mean if it should fall 
into the possession of the Germans. 

A year ago there were no long-range 
naval guns mounted to defend the canal, 
and the skirmishing service was so in- 
adequate, the scouting so untrust- 
worthy, that the army of Turks and 
Arabs, led by some forty Germans, ad- 
vanced from their headquarters at 
Damascus in Syria to within a night’s 
march of the canal before being dis- 
covered. Thus it was decided to await 
the onset. 

From Tuesday morning at sunrise, 
Feb. 2, until Wednesday at noon three 
attacks were made. The enemy, who 
brought with them pontoons for bridg- 
ing the waterway, numbered about 30,- 
900. The first attack was near Is- 


mailia, at the northern end of Lake 
Timsah; the second was opposite Tus- 
sum, at the southern end of the lake, 
and the third was at El Kantara, twenty 
miles north of Ismailia. The whole af- 
fair seems to have been in the nature 
of a raid, not necessarily for the inva- 
sion of Egypt, but for the destruction 
of the canal, or at least the Suez Rail- 
way, which leaves the Ismailia line at 
Nefiche, three miles west of Ismailia, 
and, after skirting the lake, follows the 
course of the canal at a little distance. 
Machine guns formed the chief weapons 
of the defenders, and when Thursday 
morning dawned the lake and its east- 
ern shores were found piled with 
wrecked pontoons, lined with corpses. 
The Turks lost some 10,000 in slain, 
wounded, and prisoners, and their des- 
perate flight back to Damascus added 
measurably to their fatalities through 
last of supplies. 

Not only for political, but also for 
strategic, considerations Egypt, with 
her canal, is at present of far more im- 
portance to Great Britain, and hence 
to her allies, than the Balkans, or the 
Dardanelles, or Constantinople, or Bag- 
dad. It may be certain that the de- 
fenses of Egypt are, therefore, as com- 
plete as military genius can make them 
Egypt has been called the waist of the 
British Empire. In reality it is the 
jugular vein. Failure to hold it and 
to make it impregnable against attack, 
and there would be trouble in India on 
the following day, dismay throughout 
Australasia, and the immediate collapse 
of British prestige in the Far East. 
Had the war ignored the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic-Indian Ocean route to 
the Far East been early employed, the 
vitality of Egypt to the Allies might 
not now be so acute. But with the 
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\ a splendid strategic railway for an at- 


tack upon Egypt; and so it would be 
were it not for the fact that the in- 
tervening space is a desert. 

No railways cross this desert of 
Sinai east and yest, and only two cara- 
van trails. The southern starts from 
the head of the Gulf of Akaba, which 
at Fort Akaba is strongly fortified by 
an Anglo-Indian army, and runs west 
and a little north to Suez, the southern 
end of the canal. It is 130 miles long. 
The northern trail is 175 miles long, and 
runs from Jaffa, via Gaza, Rafa, El 
Arish, and the oases of Bir el Maza, 
Bir el Abd, and Katia, to E] Kantara el 
Khazna, on the canal about thirty miles 
south of Port Said, the northern end of: 
the waterway. 

Last February the Turks took the 
northern trail. It is vulnerable for al- 
most the entire length from the Medi- 
terranean, and the fact that the British 
fleet did not then avail itself of the 
opportunity has remained one of the 
mysteries of the defense of Egypt. 

To be sure, there are trails running 
north and south parallel to the canal 
and at a distance of 100 miles from it, 
but the oases on them are few, and 
usually dry at this time of year. 

A few figures will show the seeming 
hopelessness of the attack, particularly 
if the British fleet be not as unmindful 
of the situation as it was last Febro- 
ary. Complete equipment—-ammumi- 
tion, water, and food—for one man 
marching for ten days would require a 
camel load of one and one-half or one- 
half an automobile. Thus, 60,000 men 
would require 90,000 camels or 30,000 
automobiles. As to the nature of the 
defenses which would meet them at 
the canal—these -can be imagined, but 
may not be described. Suffice to say 
that a line of British warships, with a 
range of ten to fifteen miles, is now 
moored in the canal and that the desert 
for nearly fifty miles east can be im- 
mediately turned into an irregular lake. 
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The Situation 
(Week ending December 27, 1915) 





NTIL Christmas Day, the date of 
U Herr Ballin’s warning cry in the 

Vossische Zeitung that a nation 
without place on the sea is excluded 
from the good things of the world, the 
past week has continued to instance 
German faith in the Berlin-to-Bagdad 
movement. A huge Teutonic army is 
poised for the stroke at Saloniki. Ger 
mans and Turks are reported massed 
under General von der Goltz at Aleppo, 
Syria, for the heralded advance on 
Egypt and Suez. The withdrawal of 
the Entente allies from the positions at 
Suvla Bay and Anzac at Gallipoli for 
“another sphere of operations” indi 
cate that they are preparing to receive 
the blows which victorious Germany 1s 
meditating and to reply to them with 
effect. Already the Teutonic cause ha; 
suffered two setbacks—one at Kut-e! 
Amara, where the Turkish attack, Dec 
21, on the intrenched and reinfore | 
British colonial army was repulsed wito 
a loss of 2,500 men; and on Christma: 
Dav, when the Montenegrins and Se:- 
binns repulsed the invaders of Monten 
egro and Albania. 

But if the Germans should conti 
their triumphant march to Constant 
nople and through Asia Minor, Her: 
Ballin’s appeal discounts the whole ad 
venture. Trusted friend of the Kais™ 
and lord of Germany's merchant fleet: 
he may be preparing the German mind 
to estimate at its true value a military 
front stretching to Stamboul on a bas» 
from Bosnia to Orsova—1,200 mies 
thrust out from the central empires’ 
terior lines, requiring over 4,000,000 
men to guard it against the attack 
France, England, and Italy from th- 
South, and Russia, possibly aided ly 
Rumania, from the North. Thrust this 
line beyond the Bosporus 1,000 miles 
further, and the absurdity « thé 
Egyptian campaign is manifest. There 
fore, Herr Ballin recalls to the German 
people that Friedrich Liszt, who coined 
the watchword “ Berlin to Bagdad,” also 
called the oceans the world’s highway: 

tities that ter pen pobrnee 


i are excluded) frou tthe i mniuigs 


that belong toy our dear Lord chilaren 


Semi-official British reports from 
Washington have within the week i 
sistently called attention to the fact 
that the British Navy controls the 
oceans; that without full reparation and 
indemnities for the havoc wrought }!y 
the Teuton nations in Belgium, Russia, 
France, and Serbia, and until all shall 
be paid, the Teutonic merchant fleets 
will be kept from intercourse with the 
world. The old wars, Winston Church 
ill told Parliament in his famous speech 
of Nov. 15, were decided by their epi- 
sodes rather than by their tendencies 
Germany has furnished the episodes of 
this war, she has not yet come near to 
deciding the war. While the German 
flag flies over conquered capitals and 
subjugated provinces, while all the ap- 
pearances of military success attend 
her arms, Mr. Churchill’s words that 
Germany mav be defeated more fatally 
in the second or third year of tne war 
than if the allied armies had entered 
3erlin in the first seem to be sinking 
home. 

Not only Britain’s command «of the 
seas, now well established, but the in 
crease of her manhood available for 
war must acquire significance in a 
capital that is witnessing the steady 
depletion of its military manhood. Lord 
Derby has increased the volunteer Brit- 
ish army of 3,000,000 by at least 
million more, and the past week has re- 
corded the calling of another million to 
the colors. In numbers and equipment 
Great Britain will ere long be stronger 
than her French or her Russian allies, 
and afte: their valiant sacrifices she 
will be prepared on land, as she haa 
long been prepared on the sea, to throw 
her overwhelming weight into \ne scale. 
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Cerman and Turkish Plans for Campaign in Egypt 
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Field Marshal von der Goltz, 


New German quick-firing guns arriving at the Turkish front soon after 
the opening of railway communications through Serbia to Constantinople. who is the reported head of 
the contemplated campaign. 


(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 














Turkish artillery at Jerusalem which is reported to have 
been gathered there for transportation later to Egypt. 























Turkish cavalry which has been drilled by German officers 
and equipped like the mounted lancers of the Kaiser’s army. 


(Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Our 





Great 


Naval 


By L. C. Speers. 





Instruction in mfantry tactics and ambulance corps drill. 


Navy that it is the greatest training 

school in America. In a great many 
respects the claim is entirely true, for 
from the day that a boy enters the naval 
service of this country his course is so 
pointed that he must always be improv- 
ing mentally, morally, and physically, 
and if he fails to respond to the wisely 
directed efforts of his superiors it is 
safe to say that he won’t last over one 
enlistment, if that long. The navy of 
today is no place for the laggard, the 
rowdy, and the generally unworthy. 
From the humblest man in the stoke 
room to the officer on the bridge the 
men who man the modern dreadnoughts, 
battle cruisers, and other fighting 
units of twentieth century navies must 
be specialists in one or more respects. 
And that’s the reason why the blue- 
jackets of the present day and genera- 
tion are always under instruction, an 
instruction that begins at one of the 
four great naval stations and gradu- 
ally progresses until the man reaches 
non-commissioned, or perhaps commis- 
sioned, rank. 

This article deals with the four train- 
ing stations, that quartet of splendid 
establishments which may be properly 
termed the preparatory schools of the 
United States Navy. These schools are 
at Newport, R. 1; St. Helena, Va.; 
Chicago, ami San Francisco. To one 
of these scheels every boy who enlists 
in our navy is sent within a few hours 
after he signs his papers. Arriving at 
the school he is ordered before the sur- 
geon in charge, and undergoes a thor- 
ough physical examination, during the 
progress of which the doctor gives him 
a lot of good advice as to morals, and 
instructs him concerning the penalties 
for misbehavior while under instruction 
at the station. 


The recruit’s day at the training sta- 
tion begins at 5 A. M., and ends when 
the bugle sends him to bed at 9 P. M. 
With the exception of Saturdays and 
Sundays, his every day is a busy one, 
for the Government has much to teach 


| has been said of the United States 


* Pharmaceutical 





him and a minimum of time in which 
to impart it. The Swedish exercises 
given by trained instructors keep the 
youth in just the proper physical con- 
dition, while in the recreation periods 
he is encouraged to play baseball, foot- 
ball, handball, tennis, and other games 
as the seasons permit. Five days a 
week there are three instruction periods 
daily, during the first of which the 
recruit goes through the Swedish ex- 
ercises. In the second period he de- 
votes himself to his academic studies, 
and in the third he undergoes instruc- 
tion in seamanship or ordnance as the 


instruction ai Newport. 
To right. The daily boat drill. 








case may be. In other periods he drills 
as an infantryman, “hikes” to the 
range for target practice with the regu- 
lation military rifle, or spends an hour 
with the little sub-calibre guns, which 
in practically all respects except size 
are like the giant pieces of ordnance 
with which he will have to deal later 
when he takes his place in the crew of 
a dreadnought, a cruiser, a destroyer, or 
some other fighting or scouting unit of 
the fleet. 

The academic instruction starts with 


. — to eee a 


ne 


reading, writing and arithmetic, pro- 
vided the newcomer needs instruction 
in those rudimentary subjects, and 
gradually leads up to algebra, geome- 
try, history, ordnance, navigation, and 
other subjects. Professional subjects 
which may be of use to the “ rookie” 
when he is transferred to the fleet are 
always encouraged, and thus the offi- 
cers of the navy are subsequently en- 
abled to select the very best of the 
enlisted men for the advanced courses 
in the Electrical School in New York, 
the Machinist’s Mates’ School at 


Charleston, S. C., or one of the other 
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Training Schools 


special schools where the enlisted spe- 
cialists of the navy receive their post- 
graduate training, so to speak. 


At each of the training stations for 
recruits there are four schools, one of 
them being the Yeoman School, where 
the bluejackets who are to act as clerks 
to Admirals, Captains, and executive 
officers are trained. There are two 


’ classes of these, one for correspondence 


yeomen, and the other for accounting 
yeomen. These men are the secre- 
taries of the navy. They are responsi- 
ble for the filing of all papers, they 
write all the official letters and orders, 
and must be familiar with military law, 
since all charges and specifications of 
court-martials, as well as the verdicts, 
in fact, everything pertaining to mili- 
tary jurisprudence are recorded by 
them. 

Then there is the Hospital Corps 
Training School, where the apprentice 
is instructed in anatomy and physiol- 
ogy, first aid, and emergency surgery, 
hygiene and sanitation, theoretical and 
practical pharmacy, botany, nursing, 
litter and stretcher bearing, and numer- 
ous other subjects a working knowledge 
of which is necessary on the part of 
every member of a modern naval hos- 
pital unit. A famous naval surgeon has 
said that the training schools of our 
navy turn out the finest hospital men in 
the world, and there is no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of his assertion. 

Another school that forms a part of 
every training station is the Signal 
School, where the secrets of wig-wag- 
ging, semaphores, blinkers, and wire- 
less telegraphy are among the subjects 
which the recruit is helped to master. 
For instance, the instruction in wireless 
is continued until every pupil can re- 
ceive or send at least twenty words 
to the minute. 

There is also a Commissary School 
at each station, the head of which §is 
a Chief Commissary Steward. 

And while the boy is undergoing the 
instruction referred to, he is all the 
time mastering those other infinite and 
intricate things that go to make up 
the ideal sailor man, the “ man behind 
the gun,” the fellow who knows how 


_to obey and execute orders, to whom 


the fighting of a ship becomes a sec- 
ond nature. L. C. SPEERS. 











Physical drill at the naval training station at Si. Helena, Vea. 
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Big and Little Guns in France’s: Trench Warfare 





a 





Loading a “crapouillot,” or “little frog,” for Firing the “crapouillot.” It has a short 


a shot at a German trench not far away. range, but is effective at close quarters. 
(Photos from Trowbridge.) 
































1 ae : We ’ 
Crew of a French 22cm. mortar preparing | The great gun roars. Batteries are thus 
to fire an explosive shell at a hostile position. masked by trees and pits wherever possible. 





(Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Mounted Arabs at the foct of the Creat 
Pyramid. 


which bear directly on the attack 

against Egypt, supposed to be at 
present the keynote of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
plan of campaign. These are, first: 
That Aleppo, which is on a direct line 
from Tarsus to the Euphrates River, is 
being made the base for a large col- 
lection of men and munitions under 
Field Marshal von der Goltz, familiarly 
known as Goltz Pasha, and, second, 
that the destination of this force is 
Egypt, which is to be approached by a 
rapidly built strategic railroad running 
through Damascus, thence down the 
Jordan Valley, and then through Beer- 
sheba and directly west to the Suez 
Canal. Needless to point out, that the 
peril of this plan is the tremendously 
long, very narrow line of communica- 
tions, crushed in between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Syrian Desert, a line 
that would take millions of men to 
guard it adequately along its whole 
length, while a comparatively small 
force might cut it at many points, and 
thus leave the advancing expedition in 
the air. 

This would be true so long as the 
expeditionary force did not actually 
reach Egypt. Once there, the question 
of supplies might be solved, since Egypt 
is one of the granaries of the world, 
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T important facts are reported 
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A view of Aleppo, where Field Marshal von der Goltz is said to be organizing Turco-German 










Charles Johnston 


Looking north in the Suez Canal from the deck of a German steamer. 








forces to invade Egypt. 





A camp of Algerian soldiers near Alexandria. 
(Photo from Janet Cummings.) 


one of the few lands which exports 
wheat fn immense quantities. 

Egypt’s character as a granary— 
which it held before and through the 
period of Roman occupation, the period 
of Julius Caesar, of Antony and Cleo- 
patra—is due to the very peculiar build 
of the land itself, which we must un- 
derstand thoroughly if we are to get 
at the backbone of the nistory and life 
of that wonderful land. Therefore, we 
need make no apology for going rather 
deep into its natural structure. 

The basis of that structure is this: 
Millenniums ago—let us say some fifteen 
thousand years ago, and this precision 
is not by any means so fanciful as it 
may look at first blush—the great 
Sahara Desert was an inland sea, with 
the result that its shores received a 
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Valley and Its Threatened Invasion 
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very heavy rainfall. Much of this was 
carried, by tributaries that are now 
sandy gullies, into the Nile, which was, 
in those days, an enormous river, from 
six to twelve miles wide, down through 
the whole length of what is now Egypt, 
the Nile being then, as it is now, either 
the longest or the second longest river 
in the world. 

The Sahara, from some cause, dried 
up; desert took the place of sea; the 
rainfall practically ceased over a vast 
region, of perhaps four or five million 
square miles, Egypt being the most 
easterly margin of this now arid tract. 
The result to the once huge river was 
that it shrunk to what was, by com- 
parison, a mere rill, trickling down the 
middle of its once great bed, but which 
was now “a world too wide for ité 
shrunk” stream. Yet once a year, 
when the monsoon rains from the In- 
dian Ocean sluiced the Abyssinian hills, 
and sent their cataracts thundering 
down the Ethiopian precipices, the Nile, 
revived, spread out its waters and filled 
up the whole space between its older 
banks. Thus was laid down, wholly of 
Abyssinian silt, a marvelously rich 
strip of black “bottom” land in what 
was, in fact, the ancient bed of the 
river, but which became the actual land 
of Egypt, with the rainless desert 
stretching to the horizon on either side 
of the older margin of the river. The 
same alluvial soil that was thus laying 
down a floor of exceedingly fertile 
black earth in the bed of the old, im- 
mense Nile, was also, so to speak, spill- 
ing out into the Mediterranean, thus 
forming the muddy Delta land—so 
called from its resemblance to the 
Greek letter, which is in the form of 
a triangle—which, in its turn, is sliced 
up by numerous channels of the down- 

ypouring Nile. And, year by year, this 

thin coating of mud is renewed, making 
fertilization wholly needless; and, year 
by year, the Nile, having reached its 
full flood, creeps back again into the 
narrow central channel, leaving a broad 
margin of several miles on either bank, 
a space that is reaily the bed of the 
older river, which bears .crops incredi- 
bly rich, with a richness that, in the 
nature of things, is inexhaustible. 

This naturally fertilized ribbon is 
what was Ancient Egypt, with its num- 
berless dynasties of kings, its marvel- 
ous civilization, its carved and lettered 
rock temples and tombs, so many of 
which are cut in the cliffs that were 
the older river banks. Practically with- 
in the old river bed all the cities of 
ancient Egypt arose, as far up the river 
as Syene; the modern Assuan, where 
the Nile breaks through a barrier of red 
rock, which, from Syene, takes the 
name Syenite, and forms the first 
cataract, counting upstream from the 
mouth. 

Over the Delta, which is also built up 
out of Abyssinian mud, plentiful rain, 
evaporated from the Mediterranean, 
falls, and the entire surface becomes as 
soaked and slippery as the region in 
Flanders, where so much of the hardest 
fighting has gone on. Here the diffi 








These shoi-riddled pontoons were used by the Turks in their former futile effort te cross 
the Suez Canal. 


They are at Ismailia. 
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British war horses in a camp in the outskirts 


of Alexandria. 
(Medem Photo Service.) 


culties in the way of modern trench 
warfare and the handling of heavy ar- 
tillery are very great, while the whole 
of the coast is commanded by war- 
ships, 

Alexandria, by the way, is what 
would nowadays be called a “ fiat city,” 
having been planned and built to the 
order of the conqueror, Alexander the 
Great, during the brief period when he 
was in Egypt. He chose it as by na- 
ture adapted for the chief port of 
Egypt, and the chief port it has re- 
mained ever since. What fate may be- 
fall the present projected expedition 
into Egypt it is impossible to say, but 
along the route which it will follow 
came, many times in past ages, armies 
that conquered Egypt. Yet even the 
occupation of Egypt by a Turkish force 
would in no wise weaken England’s 
hold on India, for England successfully 
held India long years before she held 
Egypt, long years before the Suez 
Canal, now menaced, was even thought 
of. CHARLES JOHNSTON. 








Headquarters of the Suez Canal Company at Port Said. 
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A camp of Australian troops at the foot of the pyramids, 











The mosque of Sultan Barkuk at Cairo. 
(Photos @ Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Winter Holds No Terrors for Cossack Fighters 
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A Cossack patrol on the snow-covered steppes near Riga. The men are 
capped, booted, and clad to face the rigors of a Russian winter. 
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Russian officers gazing over the Russian troopers enjoying a hot meal of “‘bortsch,” 
frozen expanse of the Vistula. a soup containing sour cream and beet-root. 























} — Prince Leopold of Belgium at Drill Before His Royal Parents 
: 
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° = , King Albert chatting at the same 
Crown Prince Leopold drilling in the ranks on a review with General Jacques, 


beach. The Prince is the shortest man in the file. commander of the Belgian forces. 
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Prince Leopold, who is the King’s elder son, is seen here The Queen of the Belgians (in the 


onet drill, in the centre of the picture. centre) conversing with Prince 
a (Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood.) P Alexander of Teck at the review. 
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The New Russian Movement in the Balkans 
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A village in the outskirts of Varna which was reported 
bombarded and taken last week by a Russian fleet. 


(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 


















































(Above) General Tamishkewvtch, one of Rus- 
sia’s foremost field officers, decorating soldiers 
with the Order of St. George for valorous deeds. 





Russian 
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infantry gathering in Bessarabia, on the Rumanian boundary, 
not far from the Bulgarian coast, in preparation for aggressive operations. 


(Photos from Underwood &4 Underwood.) 
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Oversea Cartoons from the War Zones 
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THE WEARING-DOWN TACTICS. Cadorna: “You would 
like to squeeze something out of my lemon? Nothing doing, 
entlemen-—-I’m already using the second half myself!’’"--(c) Lustige 
Blatter (Berlin). 





EGYPT’S FUTURE. John Bull, the last of the Pharaohs, will 
be embalmed in Egypt.--(c) Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 
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THE MEETING. God separates us but blood unites us!--L’ Asine FLYING PEACE KITES. The Kaiser (to von Buelow): “Strafe 
( Milan). the thing! It doesn’t seem to rise at a!l.""-—The Bystander (London). 





























